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Give Thanks for blessings you enjoy— 
For life and health, and all; 

Your gratitude express with praise— 
Ye bee-folks, large and small. 





atin 


The Convention Report is con- 
tinued again in this number, and we trust 
that from now on we may not be hindered 
in crowding it right through. 


el 


Hon. Eugene Secor, of Forest City, 
Iowa, will read an essay on ‘The Mission 
of the Birds and Bees in the Orchard and 
Garden,” at the next meeting of the Iowa 
State Horticultural Society. That will be 
worth going a long distance hear. Bro. 
Secor, if he is anything, is a close student 
of nature, and a most able and conservative 
writer. 


> 


Mr. E. S. Lovesy, of Salt Lake City, 
Utah, sends us a picture of a honey exhibit 
made at their Fair this fall, by Messrs. 
Lovesy, Terry & Co. Mr. L. and Father 
Terry are shown in the picture, and the ex- 
hibit is quite a large one. We understand 
that they captured the first premium on 
nearly everything. Which shows what good 
work they must have done, and what a fine 
exhibit they must have had. 


CHICAGO, ILL., NOV. 29, 1894. 





NO. 22. 


Management or the Bees? was 
talked of just a little bit at the late North 
American convention, ‘‘ management ”’’ be- 
ing considered of greater importance. Here 
is what Editor Root said about it in 
‘* Gleanings ’’ for Nov. 15: 


It was decided at the St. Joseph conven- 
tion that there is more in management 
than in races of bees or location. Obviously, 
bee-journals cannot improve location. They 
may do alittle in the way of betterment 
of races; but they can do very much in 
suggesting new and better management; 
hence, no bee-keeper who keeps even but 
few colonies can afford to be without at 
least one good bee-journal. 


True, Bro. Root, bee-papers can do, and 
are doing, much for the advancement of 
practical and profitable management in the 
apiary. Scarcely any bee-keeper of any 
prominence or success goes without one or 
more good bee-papers now-a-days. And 
day by day more are coming to see that 
without the help of a bee-paper they can- 
not hope to keep up with those who do read 
and profit thereby. 





The American Bee-Keeper for 


November contains these mces in its 
report of the St. Joseph con¥ention: 


We note that the press was abundantly 
honored. Every representative of a bee- 
poet present, excepting Editor York, who 
held the office of Treasurer last year, was 
elected to some office. 


Not so fast, our good friend. You have 
forgotten Editors Leahy and Quigley, of 
the ‘‘ Progressive Bee-Keeper,’’ who were 
present also at the St. Joseph convention, 
but were not elected toany office—probably 
because there were not quite enough offices 
to accommodate every press member pres- 
ent. But we are rather inclined to think 
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that Bros. Leahy and Quigley felt much 
like we did—in honor preferring one 
another. Certainly this editor was pleased 
to see the honors “ passed around,” and 
glad to have the privilege of nominating as 
his worthy successor, Mr. John T. Calvert, 
who will be a safe holder of the North 
American’s ‘‘ pocket-book ”’ for 1895. 


——— oe ————_—_—_—_— 


Bro. Ernest Root, in a letter we re- 
ceived Nov. 21, said he was ‘ convalescing 
slowly but surely.’”’ His physician ordered 
him not todo much office work, and even 
wanted him to drop everything for awhile, 
but ‘‘ Ernest”? thought it wasn’t necessary, 
as at the rate he was recovering, in a few 
days he’d be all right. All of which will be 
welcome news to his many friends. 





Buzzings.—In the ‘“ National Stock- 
man and Farmer” for Nov. 15, we find the 
following from Dr. Miller: 


Prices of honey don’t seem to come up in 
proportion to its scarcity. 

Fifteen to 16 cents seems as high as it 
reaches in the city markets. 

But then everything’s low. 

Bee-keepers are a hopeful lot. 

In spite of the failure most of them have 
had this year—some of them for three or 
four years—you hear them now talking 
quite cheerfully about the prospects for 
next year. 

At one time the prospect looked dreary 
enough in my locality. 

The terrible drouth had killed down the 
white clover, so it looked dead, root and 
branch. 

I began to ask myself where there was to 
be any clover for next year. 

But I was mistaken about the roots being 
dead. 

The heavy rains that succeeded the 
drouth brought up the clover all right. 

So I'm going to hope with the rest. 

Here’s my report for this year: 


20 lbs. second-class honey at 124¢c....$ 2 50 
1,500 Ibs, first-class sugar fed 00 





| ere ae 2) eRe $72 50 


Only the balance is on the wrong side. 

And I’ve charged up nothing for my own 
time and labor, and that of my assistant. 

For all that I'm happy. 

I’ve alll can eat and drink, comfortable 
clothes, and a good Howe ventilator to sit 
beside, and when I go to church I can hear 
just as much of the sermon as those that 
have made lots of money. 

And died sooner. 

And not had near so much fun. 

Maybe next year will give a rousing crop. 

I think my bees are in good condition for 
winter. 

Most of them were fed up early. 

Hurrah for next year! 








Mr. Chas. C. Miller, son of our Dr. 
Miller, gave us a very pleasant call re- 
cently. He is in the employ of a large 
pickle company here in Chicago—a rather 
sour business, but it seems to have just the 
opposite to a bitter effect on ‘ Charlie.” 
He’s a vigorous and promising young man, 
and ought to make his mark away up high 
some day. We hope he will. A young 
man can be such an honor to his parents 
if he so chooses, and such a help in their 
declining years. But some times it’s pretty 
hard for us young men to equal our fathers 
in very many things. But we ‘second 
editions’ ought to be improvements on the 
first. It’s a question whether we are. 





Mrs. Atchley’s little son, Ives, has 
been very sick with ‘la grippe,”’ finally 
running into a pneumonia fever. Mrs. A. 
has had to be with him constantly, so that 
her correspondence and other work had to 
be neglected. She writes that she is almost 
worn out. This will account for her de- 
partment in the ‘Bee Journal’ being 
rather short lately. We hope Ives may 
soon be all right again, and his mother 
rested up and ready for business once more. 


_— a ie 


The A. I. Root Co. is the way it will 
be after Dec. 1. That’s all we know about 
it now—Nov. 24. Next week we may be 
able to explain the why and the wherefore. 





Sticky Fly-Paper.-—-While flies don’t 
bother very much when the temperature 
hovers around zero, still it will be well to 
know how to catch flies when they area 
nuisance again. Mrs. A. L. Hallenbeck 
wrote the following for the ‘ Progressive 
Bee-Keeper,”’ some time ago, telling how 
she manages to ornament a sheet of paper 
with a lot of ‘“‘stuck-up”’ flies that stick 
themselves to it in a promiscuous and fairly 
permanent fashion: 


Take one pint castor-oil; 14 pint honey, 
and 144 pounds resin. Heat the oil and 
honey together; when hot, add the resin; 
stir till all is dissolved and thoroughly 
mixed. Spread on paper, and place where 
flies congregate. It makes no mess, and all 
flies stick fast. Two sheets of paper ma 
be placed together, and when wanted, 
— apart by warming a little by the fire. 
t will not ws te g for alongtime. Enough 
may be prepared at a time to last all the 
season. The preparation can be kept in 
any covered dish, and used when wanted. 


a ae 
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Mr. R. F. Holtermann—the new 
President of the North American Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association—we have the pleasure of 
presenting to our readers this week by way 
of a recent picture. Mr. H. was born in 
Hamburg, Germany, June 14, 1860. When 
two years old, his parents removed with 
him to Canada, where, as nearly all know, 
Mr. Holtermann still resides, and now 














President R. F. Holtermann. 


edits the ‘‘ Canadian Bee Journal.”’ If you 
wish to see Mr. Holtermann personally— 
and of course you do—be sure to attend the 
meeting of the North American in Tcronto, 
Canada, next year—probably in September. 
He will then wield the gavel, and show his 
‘*State-ly cousins’? how they run bee-con- 
ventions in ‘‘ The Land of the Canucks.”’ 


- <--> — 


That Italian-Bee History.—We 
have received a lengthy reply from Mr. C. 
J. Robinson, of Richford, N. Y., to the 
comparatively brief article written by Mr. 
M.M. Baldridge, and published on page 
311. Mr. R.’s reply covers five pages of 
closely written manuscript, and would 
occupy not less than three full pages of the 
‘‘American Bee Journal.’”’ In the main, 
the article is simply a repetition of what we 





have already published from the pen of Mr. 
R., and nothing additional to show that the 
United States has ever paid a dollar to- 
wards importing Italian bees. As we un- 
derstand the position of Mr. Baldridge on 
that point, it is simply this: 

That the United States never paid a dol- 
lar to Mr. Parsons, nor to any one else, for 
the purchase of Italian bees, or on what is 
now known as the ‘“ Parsons’ importation 
of Italian bees from Italy to the United 
States; and that there is nothing on 
record in Washington to show to the con- 
trary. Asallthe records are still on file 
there, or should be, in regard to the rela- 
tionship of Mr. Parsons, as agent of the 
United States in Europe, Mr. Robinson 
should lose no time to avail himself of the 
opportunity to have those records searched, 
and the proof brought forward for publica- 
tion, in order to sustain his position that 
the United States lost more or less money 
in the transaction. 


Mr. Baldridge claims, if we mistake not, 
that Mr. Parsons paid for his purchase of 
Italian bees in Italy, the cash out of his 
own private purse; that the United States 
never re-imbursed him for so doing, nor in 
fact ever made a promise or any effort 
after the purchase was made to do so; that 
Mr. Parsons, in fact, was the real owner of 
the bees that he bought for the United 
States, and that he had both the moral and 
legal right to ship the importation direct 
to his home at Flushing, N. Y., and to keep 
the bees in his possession until he hada 
proper adjustment of the matter with the 
Agricultural Department in Washington; 
that no adjustment was ever effected, and 
consequently the United States never got 
possession of any Italian bees. Mr. Par- 
son’s kept the bees and pocketed his loss, 
saying nothing about the matter except to 
a few personal friends—Father Langstroth 
being one of them. 

Mr. Baldridge claims to be in possession 
of the entire history ; but he has, up to this 
time, made no attempt to make it public, 
preferring to keep ‘‘in the dark,’’ so as to 
draw out Mr. Robinson, and thereby make 
him show how much or little he knows 
about the true history of the case. 


Mr. Baldridge, on page 311, made no 
attempt to reply in full to all of Mr. Robin- 
son’s allegations, but will probably do so 
by and by. This was done so as to confine 
Mr. Robinson’s reply to his charge, that 
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Mr. Parsons was “ dishonest,’’ as agent for 
the United States. As Mr. R. gives no 
documentary proof of that charge, we must 
therefore decline to publish his reply on 
matters foreign thereto. 





The Los Angeles County conven- 
tion, of California, held its regular annual 
session Nov. 12, in‘ Los Angeles. The offi- 
cers elected for the ensuing year are as 
follows: 

President—Geo. W. 
Angeles. 

lst Vice-Pres.—Dr. G. A. Millard; 2nd. 
Vice-Pres., Elon Hart. 

Secretary—Allen Barnett, of Whittier; 
Assistant Secretary, Dr. McDonald. 

Treasurer—C. Bergk. 

Executive Committee—W. S. Squire, and 
W. P. Briggs. 

Six new members were added to the roll. 
Considering the season, there was a good 
attendance. The subject of co-operation 
was the principal theme of interest, and a 
committee was appointed to formulate 
plans and report at the next meeting, which 
will be in December. 


Brodbeck, of Los 





A Banquet to Publishers of ag- 
ricultural periodicals was given by The 
Frank B. White Company, special agricul- 
tural advertising agents, of Chicago, at the 
Grand Pacific Hotel last Thursday evening. 
About 50 of the representative agricultural 
elitors and publishers of the United States 
were present, and most heartily enjoyed 
the sumptuous “‘ spread’ of good things for 
the inner man, and thereafter listened un- 
til almost midnight to ‘the feast of reason 
and flow of soul.”” The writer was one of 
the fortunates, and was delighted with the 
commendable good feeling and utmost 
harmony existing among all present, es- 
pecially appreciating the ‘toasts’? that 
were responded to by Mr. J. W. Wilson, of 
the “‘ Farm, Field and Fireside;’ Mr. T. E. 
Orr, of the “National Stockman;’’ Mr. W. 
T. F. Bushnell, of the ‘‘ Dakota Farmer;” 
Mr. L. B. Kuhn, of the ‘‘ Western Plow- 
man;’’ Mr. Geo. 8S. Beck, of the ‘‘American 
Farm News;”’ and Mr. A. B. Colton, special 
solicitor of The Frank B. White Company. 


After the toasts were responded to—all of 
interest to agricultural publishers—differ- 
ent representatives were called on for three- 
minute speeches, among those responding 





being Mr. F.B. Whitman, Chicago repre- 
sentative of the ‘‘ American Agriculturist ;”’ 
the Lawrence brothers, of the ‘“ Michigan 
Farmer” and the ‘Ohio Farmer;’’ Mr. E. 
Chubb Fuller, of the ‘‘ Agricultural Epi- 
tomist;’> Mr. Heath, of the ‘ Nebraska 
Farmer ;’’ Solon L. Goode, of the ‘‘Ameri- 
can Nonconformist;’’ the editor of the 
‘* American Bee Journal,’ and others. 

The object of the banquet was to consider 
the mutual interests of the agricultural 
publications of the United States, and to 
endeavor to promote their general welfare, 
particularly along the advertising line. 


Permit me to say for the encouragement 
of temperance people everywhere, that no 
stronger drink than ice-water and coffee 
were served at the banquet! Hurrah for 
the Frank B. White Company and the agri- 
cultural publishers! The readers of farm 
papers will be pleased to know that their 
friends—the agricultural publishers and 
editors—are, like themselves, no friends of 
the saloon—the greatest curse on earth! 





Inside Not Outside.—In the second 
line of the second paragraph on page 631, 
read inside instead of ‘‘ outside of the hive.’’ 
Mr. Smith had it all right in hiscopy. It 
was our mistake. 





Eight Numbers for 10 Cents.— 
Yes, we will send the last eight numbers of 
the ‘‘ American Bee Journal’’ for 1894, to 
any new name, for only 10 cents (stamps or 
silver). Now, here’sa good chance to get 
some of your bee-keeping friends started in 
taking the ‘‘ Bee Journal”’ regularly. You 
just get them to read the eight numbers 
mentioned, and more than likely they will 
want to keep it up after that. If you have 
three bee-friends that you want should have 
the eight numbers, send us 25 cents with 
their names and addresses, and we will 
mail them to each. Remember this offer is 
for the last eight numbers of 1894—dated, Nov. 
8, 15, 22 and 29; and Dec. 6, 13, 20 and 27. 


If, then, at any time between now and 
Feb. 1, 1895, you can secure the subscrip- 
tions of these ‘‘ short termers’’ for the year 
1895, you can count them as new subscrib- 
ers and get the premiums as per our offers 
on page 702 of this issue. ight ‘short 
term” subscribers at 10 cents each, will 
count the same as one new subscriber for a 
year, in earning premiums. 

If you wish sample copies to use in secur- 
ing the ‘‘ short term’”’ or other subscribers, 
let us know, and we will be glad to mail 
them to you free. 

We ought to add thousands of names to 
our list on this very low offer—8 numbers 
for 10 cents! Now isthe time for earnest work f 
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ANSWERED BY 


DR. Cc. CG. MILLER, 
MARENGO, ILL. 


ePTAS APTN Na Nal Nal Nel Val MeF eS ESS NEON 


In this department will be answered those 
questions needing IMMEDIATE attention, and 
such as are not of sufficient special interest to 
require replies from the 20 or more apiarists 
who help to make “ Queries and Re 
interesting on another p: . In the main, it 
will contain questions and answers upon mat- 
ters that particularly interest beginners.—Eb. 


plies ”’ so 


Rearing Brood on Sugar Syrup. 

An old bee-keeper here tells me that 
bees cannot rear brood on sugar syrup, 
but must have honey to feed on. Is this 
true? I have been unable to find any- 


thing touching this point in the bee 
books or papers. J. E. B. 


ANSWER.—I don’t know that I can 
give a categorical answer, only that in 
hundreds of cases bees have wintered on 
sugar syrup and commenced breeding in 
the spring so far as yet heard from, just 
the same as if they had honey. 





Foul Brood—Convention Report. 


1. Has there ever been any foul brood 
in North Carolina and bordering States ? 

2. Was there a report published of 
the Carolina Bee-Keepers’ Association, 
which was to meet at Charlotte, N. C., 
July 19? J.C. M. 

Globe, N. C. 

ANSWERS.—1. I don’t remember to 
have seen mention of foul brood there, 
but it may exist for all that. If any one 
knows of any, perhaps he will report. 
It’s generally safer to have an open than 
a secret foe. 

2. I have some doubt whether such 
report was published, still there might 
have been a very brief report that es- 
caped my attention. There can hardly 
be any satisfactory reason why North 
and South Carolina should not have a 
good convention and a good report. 





Correct Spacing of Frames. 


For correct spacing of frames in 8- 
frame dovetailed hives, instead of using 
3g division-board why not space frames 
dividing the %¢ on either side between 
the first comb and the side of the hive, 
thereby giving more storage room for 
honey, barring the inconvenience of in- 
terchanging the two outside combs if 
you should so wish ? C. B. H. 


ANSWER. — The inconvenience you/ 
mention is sufficient objection. Aside 
from that, if you use fixed distances, 
you couldn’t easily crowd frames enough 
to one side to get out the first frame. If 
you use loose hanging frames you can 
make it go all right. Still there would 
be left the trouble that you’d have a lot 
of deep storage cells outside that the 
bees would have to cut down whenever 


they wanted to put brood in the outside 
comb. 





Finishing Incomplete Sections. 


At the time of taking off surplus, find- 
ing some sections not complete (espe- 
cially at the bottom), in returning to 
the hive for completion, why not reverse 
the sections, placing the most work to 
finish at the top? Is it not correct that 
they work the more readily at the top of 
their work ? 

ANSWER.—Yes, bees seal up faster at 
the top than at the bottom, and revers- 
ing might hasten, providing there isn’t 
too much slant in the cells, as there is 
sometimes when deep. But I find that 
a re-arrangement of sections isn’t gener- 
ally a very satisfactory thing. 


— 








~~ 


Those New Subscribers, that you 
have long been thinking of getting, are 
very likely ready now to give you their 
names. ou know that besides ‘ throw- 
ing in’’ the numbers for the rest of this 
year to new subscribers for 1895, we also 
give each one of thema free copy of the 
160-page book, ‘‘Bees and Honey.’’ Yes, 
and we willgive you a premium for get- 
ting the new subscribers, as you will see on 

e702. Better at once “‘ get after’ those 
keeping friends of yours, and secure 
their subscriptions, so you can send it with 
our own renewal before the end of Decem- 

r. To double the present list of readers 
of the ‘‘ American Bee Journal”’ will mean 
more than a doubly better paper for all. 
We can rantee that. If each subscriber 
sends only one new name, the thing will be 
done. ill you do it ? 
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Our Doctor's Hints. 


By F. L. PEIRO, M. D. 


McVicker’s Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 





An Acre of Rugged Health. 


Every family on a farm should have an 
acre of rugged health. City people, as 
much as they can get—which is usually 
little enough! What mysteries and revela- 
tions are contained in an acre of Mother 
Earth! They only will know who per- 
sonally and familiarly shake hands with 
this silent but beneficent Force! The plan- 
ning and the digging, the planting and the 
watching, the joy of blossoms and delight 
of reaping added to the benisons of sun- 
light and fresh air—how all Nature smiles 
at the glorious result? By all means deter- 
mine on it, and let no obstacle shake you 
from it. 

Of course there will be opposition at first 
from the head of the house. There usually 
is, until the good wife shows the better 
way? ‘“OIdon’t want to fuss with a patch 
of garden truck.’’ No; oh, no, his lordship 
can condescend to no such small things !— 
but you insist on having that acre, not far 
from the barn, plowed deep and fenced, 
and you are mistress of the situation! 
Along, and all around the fence, plant 
berries of all kinds—black, rasp’ and goose 
berries. They take up little room, and will 
afford luscious eating. Then measure off a 
generously large square for a fine bed of 
strawberries. Ah, just think of going out 
there to pick a ‘‘ mess’ of the rubies every 
day during their season! 


Then comes your ‘‘tater’’ patch for 
earlies, and the sweet-corn that makes the 
children’s eyes stick out! And in that es- 
pecially rich spot, right over there, put in 
plenty seeds of water and musk melons. O 
just look at them grow! What a feast till 
frost comes! And the lettuce, beans, ‘‘ cow- 
cumbers,” spinach for ‘ greens,’’ and rad- 
dishes that bite; peas that children delight 
to shell, and onions that make you cry 
whether there is anything the matter with 
you or not! 

Of course you won’t forget to set outa 
few apple and cherry trees—they always do 
well. Might try a few peach and plum 
trees, they may fruit. Butone more plant 
you must remember—pie-plant—lots of it. 
Whether stewed or ‘ pied ”’—it’s always 





fine! It can be canned for winter, and no 
better, healtheir food (luxury, rather) 
grows anywhere. 


And don’t forget the flowers—any and all 
kinds, not omitting roses and hollyhocks, 
pansies and forget-me-nots. In your efforts 
todo all this, you have coaxed the very 
sunlight into your heart. You have ex- 
tracted for yourself and children that 
richest of blessings—rugged health. You 
have taught that “horrid man” a lesson 
of woman’s ingenuity, and will have the 
satisfaction of seeing in that husband’s 
wistful gaze the unuttered eulogy, ‘‘ Ah, 
Jenny dear, that’s a pretty big head on 
those small shoulders!’’ And in the future 
he is yours to command! 


Hard Hearing. 


What has been said of causes of coughs, 
on page 634, applies with special force to 
difficulty of hearing. It is frequently no- 
ticed that from the same exposures sud- 
denly one will become, in a manner, deaf. 
This is particularly the case in persons who 
have a catarrhal difficulty of the nose or 
throat. A chilling exposure aggravates 
the catarrh, closing the canals that connect 
the ears with the throat, preventing the 
free entrance and exit of air, thus produc- 
ing dullness of hearing. Sometimes these 
tubes become permanently closed, in which 
case restoration of hearing is impossible. 
Or inflammation of the internal ear may 
occur, resulting in suppuration, which may 
occasion rupture of the drum of the ear, 
that the discharge of matter be accelerated. 
Such results often attend acute catarrhal 
conditions. This accident often impairs 
hearing permanently. 


Then, too, the impaction of hardened 
wax in the ear is another cause of deafness ; 
so are polyps or foreign substances in the 
ear. These conditions frequently give rise 
to disturbing noises in the ears—snapping, 
cracking, hissing sounds that almost drive 
one to dispair! Very many of these wretch- 
ed results can be obviated by more care of 
one’s self than usual, and if attacked, by 
proper, though simple treatment. Warmth 
is one of the first comforts necessary to re- 
lief or cure—either in bed or comfortable 
room. In the more acute conditions, take 
No. 1 (of the new remedies out of the “‘ Bee 
Journal’? Remedy Case) every hour for a 
few days, until all fever and acute condi- 
tions have subsided, then take No. 13 every 
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four hours, during the day, until quite re- 
covered. 

If much noise in the ear continues, take 
No. 14night and morning. An occasional 
dose of No. 11 will do much to prevent the 
complications above mentioned. 


Iam certain the use of the remedies con- 
tained in the ‘‘ Bee Journal’? Remedy Case 
may save hundreds of dollars’ expense to 
many a household. 





OO OO eee 


CONVENTION DIRECTORY. 


ais Time and place of meeting. 


Dec. 4, 5.—Nebraska State, at Auburn, Nebr. 
L. D. Stilson, Sec , York, Nebr. 


Dec. 5.—Central California, at Hanford. 
J. F. Flory, Sec., Lemoore, Calif. 


Dec. 6. Coins. at Charlotte, N. C. 
. L. Beach, Sec., Steel Creek. N. C. 


Dec. 10.—W. Washington, at Tacoma. 
G. D. Littooy, Sec., Tacoma. Wash. 


Dec.18, 19—Northern Illinois, at Rockford, Ill. 
1808 Kennedy, Sec., New Milford, Ill. 
vo 


Jan. 2. 3.—Michigan State, at Detroit, Mich. 
W. Z. Hutchinson, Sec., Flint, Mich. 


Jan. 9.—Indiana State, at Indianapolis, Ind. 
Walter 8. Pouder, Pres., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Jan. 21, 22 —Colorada State, at Denver, Colo. 
H. Knight, Sec., Littleton, Colo. 


22-24.—Ontario, at Stratford, Ont. 
W. Couse, Sec., Streetville, ont. 


Jan. 28.—Venango Co., at Franklin, Pa. 
C. 5. Pizer, Sec., Franklin, Pa. 


Jan. 30, 31.—Vermont, at Middlebury, Vt. 
H. W. Scott, Sec., Barre, Vt. 
Feb. 8, 9.—Wisconsin, at Madison, Wis. 
J. W. Vance, Cor. Sec., Madison, Wis. 
.—.—North Amer cionm. at Toronto, Can. 
Frank Benton, See., oe - a 
ashington, D 


(a In order to have this table complete. 
Secretaries are requested to forward full 
particulars of the time and the place of 
each future meeting.—THs EnitTor. 


Jan, 





North American Bee-Keepers’ Association 


OFFICERS FOR 1895. 
PRES.—R. F. Poieemens. we - } Ont. 
Vice-PrRes.—L. D k, Nebr. 
SECRETARY.—W. a | a EEE Tue, Mich. 
TREASURER.—J. T. Calvert Medina, Ohio. 





National Bee-Keepers’ Union. 


PRESIDENT— Hon. R. . Taylor..Lapeer, Mich. 
GEn’L MANAGER—T. G. Newman, hicago, Ill. 
147 South Western Avenue. 





Great Premiums on page 702! 





CONDUCTED BY 
MRS. JENNIE ATCHLEY, 
BEEVILLE, TEXAS. 


A Bee-Meeting Explanation. 


Some are asking me about the half- 
fare rate, and wishing to come to the 
convention and remain here, expecting 
to get half-rates to the bee-meeting. I 
will say that the railroads will not give 
a half-rate on account of the bee-meet- 
ing—it is for the regular Christmas holi- 
day excursions that half-rates are usually 
given, and our railroads here always 
give such rates at Christmas time. 


But if you wish to take advantage of 
the half-rate and then remain here, your 
oniy chance is to buy an excursion ticket 
to San Antonio, and sell your ticket to 
the brokers for what youcan get. Other- 
wise you would have to pay full fare. 
San Antonio is 90 miles north of Bee- 
ville. JENNIE ATCHLEY. 


The South for Work and Bees. 





Mrs. ATCHLEY :—I have become very 
much interested in your ‘‘ Sunny South- 
land” department in the ‘‘ American Bee 


Journal.” AsI am thinking of going 
South in the near future, I wish to ask 
your opinion of the advisability of such 
as I to come to that country. 

Iam a single man—an engineer and 
machinest by trade—and at present I am 
out of employment, which is the case 
with thousands of others in this country. 
I also have some knowledge of the bee- 
business, having kept bees for a number 
of years on a small scale, and never 
allow anything to go unread on the sub- 
ject of bees, that comes under my notice. 


What I would like to do isto gotoa 
country where the expense and risk in 
wintering is done away with, as I find 
that is the greatest drawback in keeping 
bees in this part of the country. Do you 
think it advisable for me to go to Texas 
expecting to find work in my line of 
business, with the object in view of some 
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day to embark in the bee-business? Of 
course I would be willing to work at 
anything that I could do, if I could not 
get work at my trade. 


The main object in writing this is to 
find out, should a man come to that 
country (without capital), could he find 
plenty of work to make a living? Or 
has the country already more workmen 
than are needed ? SUBSCRIBER. 

Northern Minnesota, Nov. 10. 


Friend S., Ido not think it would be 
advisable to come to Beeville just now 
expecting work. However, you might 
find work here. There are four to six 
brick houses going up in Beeville nearly 
all the time, but I think there are plenty 
of laborers here now. I am not posted 
in regard to machine work, as my time 
‘is almost wholly taken up with the bees, 
and I have no time to investigate such 
things ; but San Antonio, 90 miles north 
of here, is a city of 60,000 inhabitants, 
and has considerable public work going 
on constantly, and you would be likely 
to find employment there, or at some 
other towns in southwest Texas. 


There is no winter loss herein bees 
caused from cold, as it does not get very 
cold here. But bees can be neglected 
here and allowed to starve to death in 
winter, etc. 

I think you would better come and 
look at the couutry before you move. 

JENNIE ATCHLEY. 





Bee-Management in Florida. 





[Owing to the severe illness of her 
son, Mrs. Atchley has been hindered in 
preparing and forwarding matter for 
this department, so we take the follow- 
ing from ‘*Gleanings” for Nov. 15, 
being from a ‘‘Sunny Southland” bee- 
keeper. Mr. Mitchell’s crop this year 
was 21,500 pounds from 57 colonies, 
spring count.—EDITor. | 


I use the 8-frame dovetailed hive, 3 
stories high, exclusively, in my own 
apiary. For several years I used the 
two-story 10-frame hive, but greatly 
prefer the 8-frame three stories high, as 
it enables me to gain all the advantages 
of a large hive without having to do any 
heavy lifting. I use seven frames in the 
two upper stories for extracting from, 
and practice tiering up to thoroughly 
ripen my honey; at the same time I give 
the bees plenty of room to store. 

I extract from the upper story, then 





lift up the second one, and place the ex- 
tracted one underneath. This placing 
of seven empty combs right in the mid- 
dle of the hive seems to incite the bees 
to do their best to fill that empty space; 
for the way they will pile the honey in 
there is astonishing. In the meantime 
the full combs in the upper story, being 
in the warmest part of the hive, are 
thoroughly ripened and capped over 
ready for extracting by the time the 
second story is full enough to be lifted 
up. Iclaim by this method to obtain 
more well-ripened honey than would be 
possible with a two-story hive. 

Equally good results could be obtained 
with the 10-frame hive worked in the 
same manner, but it is too heavy to 
handle; but I find I can handle the 8- 
frame body, with seven framesof honey, 
without any great muscular effort, al- 
though I am anything but a Hercules. 

Having three stories entails some ex- 
tra handling to lift the second story off, 
put the empty one in place, and the full 
one on tooagain; but to offset that, a 
little smoke puffed into a third story of 
capped honey depopulates it of bees to 
such an extent that the brushing off is a 
small matter compared to the same op- 
eration with a two-story hive. Then 
there is less trouble with swarming, less 
hanging out, and making increase is as 
easy as falling off a log. I merely lift 
off the third story, see that it has a 
frame of brood in all stages; move the 
two lower stories to a new location, 
leaving the single story in the old. The 
bees already on the combs, reinforced 
by the field-bees, give me a strong colony 
that never fails to reara good lot of 
queen-cells. 

In extracting I run honey from the 
extractor through cheese-cloth into a 
large tank holding about 1,600 pounds, 
where it stays until 1 need more room, 
when I draw it off from the bottom into 
barrels, for shipment. 

H. W. MITCHELL. 

Hawk’s Park, Fla. 


———————— SS ————— —— —  ——eeeeee 


**Foul Brood ; Its Natural History 
and Rational Treatment,”’ is the title of an 
interesting booklet by Dr. Wm. R. Howard, 
of Texas. It also contains a review of the 
work of others on the same subject. It is 
being sold at the office of the Bez Jour- 
NAL. Price, postpaid, 25 cents; or clubbed 
with the brE JouRNAL for one year—both 
together for $1.15. 











Have You Read the wonderfu) Pre- 
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Best Size of Frames and the 
Number to the Hive. 


Query 950.—1. Without taking into con- 
sideration the desirability of conforming to a 
standard size, would an eight-frame hive hay- 
ing frames of the Langstroth length and 11% 
inches deep, be better than an ordinary eight- 
frame hive? 

2, If so, why ? and if not, why not? 

3. Would it be better than a ten-frame 
Langstroth hive ? 

4. If so, why ? and if not, why not? 

5. If there were no standard, what would 
you consider the best depth for a frame of 
Langstroth length, and how many of them 
should be in a hive,if the frames are allin 
one story ?—Colo. 


I am not prepared to answer these 
questions.—M. MAHIN. 


I don’t know. I’m open to conviction 
all around.—C. C. MILLER. 


In my out-apiary I use a 10-frame 
Langstroth hive, and consider it next 
best to the Gallup frame.—G. M. Doo- 
LITTLE. 


I have always used the Langstroth 
frame, eight to a hive, and have had no 
experience with any oiher.—Mrs. L. 
HARRISON. 


2. Too deep for best results in comb 
honey. 3. No. 4. Same reasons as 
above. 5. Regularstandard 10 frames. 
—S. I. FREEBORN. 


1. I should not prefer it. 2. Too deep. 
3. No. 4. Too deep. 5. A frame of 
the Langstroth size, and 9 or 10 to the 
hive.—J. P. H. Brown. 


1 and 2. Better for winter, and not so 
good for section honey. 3. Better for 
winter, and for all purposes quite likely 
as good as any.—P. H. Etwoop. 


1. No. 2. Because I would rather 
make the Langstroth frame shallower 
than deeper. 3. No. 4. Because it 
would be too deep. 5. About 7% inches, 
10 frames to the hive, would be the best 
for honey-production, I think.—J. A. 
GREEN. 





1. No. 2. Because you could get no 
better results, and it would cost more. 
3. No. 4. You could get no extra re- 
sults. 5. Just as now made—8.—B. 
TAYLOR. 


1. Yes, I think 80. 2. Because it 
would give more comb surface. 3 and 4. 
I don’t know. 5. I prefer the standard 
Langstroth frame with 10 in a hive.— 
W. G. LARRABEE. 


1. For your State I don’t know what 
would be most desirable. 5. I doubt 
whether an all-around frame can be 
suggested that would be better than the 
Langstroth.—EuGENE SECOR. 


I use the regular Langstroth frame, 8 
in each story, and 8 stories high for ex- 
tracted honey. The Langstroth frame 
is good enough—why bother or putter 
with odd-sized frames ?—E. FRANCE. 


1. We wish to work for comb honey, 
and shallow hives are best. 2. I prefer 
the regular 8-frame hive. 3. I doubt if 
one uses a hanging frame if there is any 
better hive than Langstroth 8-frame, 
regular standard size.—A. J. Coox. 


1. Decidedly no. 2. For extracted 
honey there would be little objection, 
but for comb honey the bees have too 
far to travel. 3.1 think not. 4. Be- 
cause Langstroth is standard. 5. I 
should prefer 10 frames not over 7 
inches deep.—C. H. DrsBERN. 


1. Yes. 2. Because I prefer a large 
brood-chamber. 3: It might be just as 
good if it had as much room. 4. Same 
as No. 2. 5. I like the dimensions of a 
10-frame Langstroth. I think if the 
frames were deeper the bees would con- 
sume the more time in their travels.— 
Jas. A. STONE. 


1. I believe for a cold climate they 
would be preferable. 2. It gives more 
cubic inches of brood space, hence more 
populous colonies. 8. Try it and report 
through the ‘‘ American Bee Journal.” 
I don’t know. 5. At a guess, the dimen- 
sions you give and 10 frames to a hive. 
—J. M. HAMBAUGH. 


If you have in view the safe wintering 
of the bees, the deeper the frame the 
better. If you consider ease of hand- 
ling, ete., to the exclusion of the benefits 
to be derived by a deep frame for win- 
tering, the Langstroth frame is the best. 
This answers all of the questions,— 
Emerson T. ABBOTT. 


1. No, worse. 2. The frames are too 
deep, and the hive holds too much comb. 
3. No. 4. The 10-frame hive presents 
more top surface for the sections with- 
out being materially larger than the one 
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proposed, while the latter would have 
more honey at the tops of the frames, 
which is a serious evil. 5. I much pre- 
fer the sectional hive; barring that I 
should prefer a hive shallower than the 
Langstroth hive rather than deeper.— 
R. L. TAYLor. 


It all depends. There are so many 
things to be taken into consideration. I 
have always thought the Langstroth 
frame was too long for its depth. My 
best success was with a frame shorter 
and deeper than the Langstroth; yet at 
same time I had in use 880 Langstroth 
frames.—H. D. Currine. 


1. Ithink not. 2. Look ata strong 
colony clustered on the ordinary frame, 
and you will see by the shape and size 
of the cluster, that it is very well adapt- 
edto their needs. 3. Yes, 1 think so. 
4. There is not so much empty space to 
be kept warm. 5. Eight frames, 9% 
inches deep.— Mrs. J. N. HEATER. 


1. No, it would not. The regular size 
isdeep enough. 2. Experience is the 
best teacher, and the great majority of 
Langstroth hives over all others in use, 
is the ‘‘why.” 3. This is a mooted 
question. I prefer the 10-frame hive. 
5. The regular size that has been used 
so many years, and found to be ‘‘ the 
thing.”—J. E. Ponp. 


1. I think not. 2. Because time and 
use has proven that the Langstroth 
frame is not too shallow to hurt. Be- 
sides, you are not bound to use only 8 
frames; if your bees need more comb 
space, use 10 frames. 3. No. 4. Be- 
cause I can’t see it. 5. I would say 8 
inches, and 10 frames in each depart- 
ment.—G. W. DEMAREE. 


1. No, it would not, though such a 
depth would be perhaps as good for ex- 
tracting. 2. A deep frame is not as 
good in producing comb honey as a shal- 
low one. 38. No. 4. Because bees will 
store more comb honey over a shallow 
frame. 5. A brood-frame7 inches deep, 
like the Nonpareil, 8 to the brood-cham- 
ber, gives the best results for comb 
honey.—G. L. TINKER. 


1. Too much comb and weight ina 
frame that size for me. I do not think 
it would be as good. 2. Too deep for 
easy manipulation. If I were going to 
change the Langstroth frame at all in 
depth, I would make it shallower rather 
than deeper. 3 and 4. No; for reasons 
stated above. 5. About 7 inches deep, 
10 frames toa hive; and with my ex- 
perience I would have a hive only one- 
story for either comb orextracted honey. 
—Mrs. JENNIE ATCHLEY. 





The Langstroth frame has always 
been my favorite, but I have often 
thought I would like to trya Langstroth 
frame one inch deeper—improvement (if 
there be any possible) being obviously in 
that direction. I doubt the wisdom of 
carrying it so far as the figures you 
mention. An 8-frame hive of this en- 
larged size would undoubtedly be liberal 
enough in size.—W. M. BARNuM. 


We would use 10 frames, say 12 
inches deep, and of Langstroth length- 
Our reasons are that the queen always 
lays eggs in a circle, and she should be 
able to lay as large an amount as pos- 
sible without having to hunt. For this 
reason a shallower frame is objection- 
able. Another point in favor of the 
deeper frame is in the need of honey 
over the brood-nest in extreme cold 
weather, as the bees often starve when 
the honey supply fails above them. A 
square frame would be better than any 
other, if it were not that it leaves too 
little room above for surplus cases, 
which compels tiering up too high.— 
DADANT & Son. 





————~ 


Queens and Queen-Rearinzg.— 
If you want to know how to have queens 
fertilized in upper stories while the old 
queen is still laying below; how you may 
safely introduce any queen, at any time of 
the year when bees can fly; all about the 
different races of bees; ail about shipping 
queens, queen-cages, candy for queen- 
cages, etc.; all about forming nuclei, mul- 
tiplying or uniting bees, or weak colonies, 
etc.; or, in fact, everything about the 
queen-business which you may want to 
know—send for Doolittle’s ‘‘ Scientific 
Queen-Rearning’’—a book of over 170 

ages, which is as interesting as a story. 

—_ are some good offers of this excellent 


Bound in cloth, postpaid, $1.00; or clubbed 
with the Bez JourNaL for one year—both 
for only $1.65 ; or given free as a premium 
for sending us three new subscribers to the 
BEE JOURNAL for a year at $1.00 each. 


Bound in paper cover, postpaid, 65 cents; 
or given free as a premium for sending us 
two new subscribers; or clubbed with the 
Bez JOURNAL a year—both for only $1.40. 
Send all orders to the BEE JOURNAL office. 





Capons and Caponizing, by 
Edward Warren Sawyer, M. D., Fanny 
Field, and others. It shows in clear 
language and illustrations all about 
caponizing fowls; and thus how to 


make the most money in poultry-raising. 
Every poultry-keeper should have it. 
Price, postpaid, 30 cents; or clubbed 
with BEE JOURNAL one year for $1.10. 
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OBSERVATIONS AND EXPERIMENTS. 


Toronto Island—Queen-Rearing and Mating—Other Inter- 
esting Apiarian Matters. 


BY JOHN M’ARTHUR. 


Before going into details on queen-rearing, permit me to give a description of 
our lovely island. 

Toronto Island is a tract of land formed of sand washed up by the rivers— 
Niagara, Don and Humbee—situated in Lake Ontario directly in front of the city of 
Toronto, Ont., Canada, distant from main land two or more miles. It embraces 
5,000 acres; width across 1% miles. Ten years ago it was a barren desert. Since 
then Toronto has doubled its population, which is now 188,000. A demand was 
made for more park accommodation, 300 acres being set apart for that purpose on 
the Island. Thousands of nectar-producing trees have been planted, clover grows 
luxuriantly, and yields nectar until the middle of September. The ‘‘desert” now 
‘* blossoms as the rose.” Thousands of citizens, and many United States people, 
visit the park during the summer months. It is one of the city’s attractions. A 
great many summer residences occupy the south and west shores. The light-house, 
hospital for sick children, and Hanlan’s hotel on the west, and Wiman’s baths on 
the east, are points of attraction. No liquor is allowed to besold. The city owns 
the island, and you are not allowed to put anything on the island without a permit— 
not even bees. Ferry boats run every half hour from Yonge, Brock and Church 


streets wharfs. Postal collections and deliveries are made twice daily; it also 
has telephone connections. 


The attempt was made ten years ago to rear queens. Owing to its bareness it 
had it be abandoned. Then my attention was turned to the necessity of seeding the 
island, which has been going on ever since. During the last four years a small 
apiary has been maintained, last summer numbering 45 colonies. The prospects 
for 1894 were to make the apiary a little attractive. The islanders patronize me, 
and buy considerable honey. It is a fine center for selling honey, as many as 7,000 
people being found in the park during the warm days of summer. Some days a 
rousing trade is done. 


The flora of the island is very limited, consisting of sweet clover and scarlet 
lobelia—a very handsome flower, producing an excellent honey. Asters and golden- 
rod are to be seen in little patches. With the amount of sweet clover sown last 
season, there should be several hundred acres next season in blossom—enough to 
support quite an apiary, and will then be one of the best, if not the very best, on 
the continent for queen-rearing and experimental purposes. It is somewhat ex- 
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posed, and liable to be laid waste by hurricanes, which will have to be guarded 
against. Three of those storms visited the island in July, August and October, 
1893. The first did not do much damage. On Aug. 17, itcame nearly annihilat- 
ing us. It left only five standing colonies. I stuck to my post and kept setting 
them up as they were blown down, to save my fine queens, but it was of no use, as 
it lasted so long. At last I was blown against a small tree, and there anchored. 
On Oct. 15 it was just about as bad, but I was prepared. The loss was not so 
serious as it was disappointing, as some 30 customers had todo without queens. 
With this exception, the island is perfect for queen-rearing and other experiments 
that may require isolation. 


CARNIOLAN BEEs.—I commenced with Carniolans first, because I found them a 
very gentle bee and amiable in disposition. My home yard, of 250 colonies some- 
times, was within 50 feet of the busiest thoroughfare of the city, and demanded 
gentle bees. After breeding them some time I saw one objection—the great diffi- 
culty in find the queens. They were very shy, always seeking cover. The bees 
behave beautifully on the combs, and the queen hides so among them, with such a 
similarity in color, that in strong colonies it was almost impossible to find her. 


Another good feature of Carniolans is, they wintered well. They looked so 
well that in the winter, or rather spring, of 1890 I sold right out of thecellar 165 
colonies on April 1, to the Ontario Honey & Apiary Company, and 50 more to 
another bee-keeper, leaving me with only 33 in the home yard; those produced 
four tons of beautiful honey, besides plenty in the brood-chambers to bring them to 
anew crop. The perfect bee, I thought, if they had the yellow color. 


I then selected the best queen and reared nine from her, and sent them to the 
island and with hand-picked yellow drones from my best and gentlest yellow colony in 
one of my out yards. I was successful in mating only one. This cross produced 
workers about half Italian and half Carniolan. As soon as this queen produced 
eggs they were given to a colony to rear queens from, and crossed again with the 
same drones. This was repeated four times in 1890, the first cross showing the 
most marked results. Any change after that was slow and gradual. Four straight 
crosses were made before much change was seenin the drones. You could see the 
change first_on the underside of the abdomen, becoming lighter colored. The bronze 
coloring gradually rose up and closed over the first segment next to the thorax. At 
the eighth cross, yellow blotches or patches could be seen making their appearance 
all over the abdomen, more especially on the three upper segments. At this cross 
the,;workers were evenly marked three-banded. It has taken eight more crosses to 
produce the fourth and fifth bands. The seventeenth cross brings 100 per cent. 5- 
banded. The drones are not so bright as I would like. But many are the bee- 
keepers that would be satisfied with them, and think them perfect. 


In using the term ‘‘ cross,” or ‘‘ crosses,” it might be as well to make an expla- 
nation, not wishing to be misunderstood. We will term it ‘‘in-and-in breeding.” 
Tbe sire dies at mating, and the dam mates only once in a lifetime. If it can be 
termed ‘‘ in-and-in breeding,” then itis not what stock-breeders would call ‘*close 
breeding.” Sire and daughter cannot couple, nor dam and son. The drones used 
in breeding have been the progeny of one queen for four years. The queens have 
been bred in a direct line from the Carniolan, and selecting those of the most uni- 
form color, there being considerable difference, andI am not able to fathom nor 
give a reason why a queen producing uniform stock—say every worker three- 
banded, or four—should not produce every queen evenly marked. They don’t, 
some being entirely golden, some with black tip, others two-bands, while some are 
nearly all black. The last two queens hatched were from a pure yellow queen, and 
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workers evenly marked four-banded. Both queens were black. They were hatched 
in a black colony. Did the nurse-bees effect them in any way? Whatever way they 
came thus colored, it was the law of atavism or ancestral influence, I suppose. 
Those if mated to yellow drones produce as bright stock as the yellowest queens, 
and evenly marked. 

In thus breeding, I have been able to establish the gentle character of the Car- 
niolan, larger workers than the original, with from three to five yellow bands, good 
honey-gatherers, and good to winter. Such can be handled without smoke or vail, 
at any hour of the day, whether honey is plentiful or not. The queens and drones 
are completely yellow. We invite inspection, and with the greatest of pleasure 
welcome all who love and follow bee-keeping. Come and see them handled. To 
have such makes bee-keeping easy, and causes it to lose its terrors. One prominent 
bee-keeper objected to them because they were too quiet. ‘* Everybody would keep 
bees and spoil the business,” was the remark made. 

(Concluded next week.) 


SIMPLE HIVE-CONSTRUCTION, ETC. 
BY EDWIN BEVINS. 


On page 600, Dr. Miller indulges in some criticisms of my tailless dovetailed 
hives. Thatis all right, Doctor. I have been expecting that some one would 
sooner or later criticise them in just that way. I wish here to proclaim that the 
changes were not made with any idea that they would be improvements. The point 
I wished to make was, that any man who felt disposed could make a very satisfac- 
tory hive with inexpensive tools, and save some money by so doing. When it is 
desirable to tier up hive-bodies, it may be better to have hives of different construc- 
tion, but as long as I use them only to put section-cases on, I think I shall run up 
against no very serious difficulties in their management. When my bees store sur- 
plus enough to more than pay for sugar for winter feed, I may bay dovetailed hives 
of the orthodox pattern. But, come to think of it again, I don’t like the orthodox 
style. The alighting space is too narrow, and so I make my bottom-boards two feet 
long, and nail a piece of wood two inches square under each end, the front one just 
even with the end of the board, and the rear one an inch or two from the end. 


I fail to see what serious objection Dr. Miller can have to the cleats projecting 
below the cover. With the grooved cleat, a part of it projects below and a part 
above the cover. The part above the cover hinders the flow of water when it rains 
and moisture gets in between the cleat and the end of the board, causing them to 
swell, and then they shrink and check, and decay eventually setsin. If the cleat 
does not project below the cover, the cover very easily gets out of place. I make 
the cover long enough to acccommodate a cleat so heavy that the cover cannot 
warp, and when placed on the hive it stays where you put it without the aid of hive- 
hooks or stones. This cover has the advantage of being perfectly smooth on top 
These covers and bottom-boards cost less than 5 cents each for material. 


I confess that when hives are to be piled up there is some advantage in not 
having any entrances cut in the hive body, but where one winters bees on the sum-. 
mer stands, there is not much piling up todo. My experience is yet too limited to 
enable me to understand the necessity for having hives that leave no space below 
the frames when placed on a flat surface. I make them in the way outlined ina 
former article, because I can make them easier with the tools I have than I can 
make them with grooved cleats and % inch strips. They answer my purpose very 
well, and save me some money. But I suspect that this subject has little or no in 
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terest for most of the readers of the ‘‘American Bee Journal,” and is not worth 
space in its columns. So I will say no more about it. 


My allusion to the sugar-honey discussion in a former article, was not intended 
or expected to revive interest in the matter. We all supposed the thing to be dead 
and buried, and its little body nicely tucked around with a blanket of sweet ob- 
livion. We were all rejoicing that the thing was so early done for, and wondering 
what in the world it was ever begun for. Let there be for it no resurrection. 


The handsomest apology a man can make for an error of opinion, honestly held, 
is to abandon it as soon as its character comes to be understood. If anybody tried 
to extort from Prof. Cook any other kind of apology, Dr. Miller was right in defend- 
ing him against such humiliation. Leon, Iowa. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN-—SOME SUGGESTIONS. 
BY F. H. RICHARDSON. 


The Quarter Centennial meeting of the North American Bee-Association has 
been held—the St. Joseph convention is a matter of memory, and the Toronto meet- 
ing is something to be talked of and discussed. The writer had the pleasure and 
profit of attending the St. Joseph convention, and while on the whole the time is 
considered to have been well spent, yet there were things which were to some extent 
disappointing, and of these I would speak. 


Prominent among the convention features which I would condemn, is the read- 
ing of lengthy and unprofitable essays to the exclusion of the discussion of practical 
questions. To illustrate: The writer, at the convention, placed in the question- 
box two questions, viz: ‘* What steps can be taken to prevent the bees from sticking 
the frames, hive, sections and covers fast with propolis ?” ‘* Would it not be better 
to divide the North American Bee-Keepers’ Association into four general divisions— 
North, East, South and West divisions—with four divisional meetings per year at 
different times?” These questions I believe to be intensely practical. The nuisance 
of glued-up frames, hive, sections and covers, could, I believe, be entirely done 
away with, with slight cost; and the division of the North American Bee-Keepers’ 
Association I believe to be essential to its continued prosperity. Yet these questions 
were entirely crowded out by the reading of essays, which, while valuable in them- 
selves, have their proper place in our bee-papers, and not in our conventions, where, 
by reason of the peculiar conditions, but few of their valuable points are brought out. 


Take, for instance, the essay of Secretary Frank Benton, which was, I believe, 
one of the most valuable read, and was really avery enjoyable work; yet, in view 
of the fact that it was likely to appear a little later in the ‘‘ American Bee Journal,” 
I claim it was a waste of time to read it in convention. 


How, then, would you employ the time, did I hear some one say? Well, first 
and foremost I would transact all the necessary business of the convention, and 
employ all other available time in the discussion of such practical questions as 
might be brought up. 

If I rightly understand the aim and object of the North American Bee-Keepers’ 
Association, it is principally to bring about sociability and an exchange of ideas 
amongst bee-keepers, by bringing in personal contact at the annual meetings those: 
who otherwise would probably never meet. If the Association has any other impor- 
tant object, I fail to discover it from a study of the Constitution. Such being the 
case, it therefore follows that the meetings are the whole life of the Association, 
and it also follows that the more meetings that are held (within reasonable limits), 
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the more good the Association will do, and the more prosperous it will become. One 
thing is certain—an annual meeting is not sufficient. There should be a meeting in 
the East, West, South and Center each year. 

I notice on page 586, that Mr. Craycraft advocates two meetings a year, and 
according to his plan we would have a meeting in each section once in three years. 
Well, Friend C., once in three years may do for you, but I like to ‘*‘shoot off my 
mouth ” too well to wait so long for a chance to talk, ask questions, and get sat 
down upon by both the President and Dr. Miller! No, sirree! I want a meeting in 
the East, South, Center and West (not Dr. Miller’s ‘* West,” 4. e., Missouri, but in 
Utah or California) each year, and this is how I would doit: 


I advocate dividing the Association into four general divisions, viz: Eastern, 
Western, Central and Southern—each division be separate and distinct, except that 
they all be under an advisory council consisting of the ex-presidents of each division 
for the two preceding years. That is, supposing it to be now arranged that way, 
the ex-presidents of 1893 and 1894 would be the council at this time, and next 
year the ex-presidents of 1893 would vacate in favor of the ex-presidents of 1895. 
This council would act asa sort of ‘‘check” on the divisions, by arbitrating any 
differences which might arise, and except that the divisions all work under the same 
Constitution, and be bound to send at least one delegate to the meetings of each 
other division. 

This would fix it so that all could attend a meeting each year, and by the dele- 
gates, the whole country would be represented at each meeting. Each division 
should be so strong in members that it would be no hardship to send the delegates, 
and pay all his, her, or their expenses. 


Now the foregoing is but a rough outline, and only intended to provoke discus- 
sion. Iam convinced that some such scheme of division could be successfully 
worked to the great benefit of all concerned. Now all of you get up and make your 
speech, and let us know what your ideas are. Laclede, Mo. 


(The above is just in the line of what is needed—a discussion and suggestions 
looking toward an improvement in the work of the North American. We are glad 
Bro. Richardson is doing his part in trying to keep the ball rolling, that we started 
on page 423, where we suggested ‘‘ semi-annual meetings.” Of course he *‘ goes us 
two better,” but no matter, we are sure only good can result from an examination 
of all the individual theories and ideas on this subject, if we can only find out what 
they really are, or what is earnestly desired by the majority of those interested.— 


EDITOR. | se 


MORE CALIFORNIA NOTES. 


[On page 628 we published some notes by Mr. W. A. Pryal, on his trip in the 
northern part of California, while he was out with Mr. Martin (Rambler) and Mr. 
Wilder. Below we give some more from Mr. Pryal’s graphic pen, that was written 
quite awhile ago, but will be just as interesting now. The letter was dated at 
Brocksburg, Humboldt county.—EpIror. | 


The woods are said to be full of wild honey-bees here. At Lower Lake, in Lake 
county, Mr. Martin called upon a gentleman who had located in that town during 
the last year, having come from Washington or Oregon, I forget which. In January 
and February, of this year, he cut 54 bee-trees, and captured the colonies. He has 
something like 60 colonies now (Sept. 10), all obtained this year. He reports the 
sale of $96 worth of honey as the result of the past season’s work. He has faith in 
the possibilities of Lake county as a bee-section. 

At Lakeport, in the same county, I called upon Mr. M. B. Morby, to whom I 
sold some Italian queens last spring. He had been a bee-keeper in his native 
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terest for most of the readers of the ‘‘ American Bee Journal,” and is not worth 
space in its columns. So I will say no more about it. 


My allusion to the sugar-honey discussion in a former article, was not intended 
or expected to revive interest in the matter. We all supposed the thing to be dead 


and buried, and its little body nicely tucked around with a blanket of sweet ob- 
livion. We were all rejoicing that the thing was so early done for, and wondering 
what in the world it was ever begun for. Let there be for it no: n. 

The handsomest apology a man can make for an error of 0; stly held, 
is to abandon it as soon as its character comes to be understo dy tried 
to extort from Prof. Cook any other kind of apology, Dr. Mill: defend- 
ing him against such humiliation. a wa. 

THE NORTH AMERICAN—SOME SUG«‘¢ IONS. 

BY F. H. RICHARDSON. 

The Quarter Centennial meeting of the North American on has 
been held—the St. Joseph convention is a matter of memory, a ) meet- 
ing is something to be talked of and discussed. The writer h re and 
profit of attending the St. Joseph convention, and while on ¢ time is 
considered to have been well spent, yet there were things whic! extent 
disappointing, and of these I would speak. 

Prominent among the convention features which I would e read- 
ing of lengthy and unprofitable essays to the exclusion of the d ractical 
questions. To illustrate: The writer, at the convention, pla iestion- 
box two questions, viz: ‘* What steps can be taken to prevent | ticking 
the frames, hive, sections and covers fast with propolis ?” ‘\' better 
to divide the North American Bee-Keepers’ Association into fo sions— 
North, East, South and West divisions—with four divisiona] 1 year at 
different times?” These questions I believe to be intensely pra nuisance 
of glued-up frames, hive, sections and covers, could, I belie ‘ly done 
away with, with slight cost; and the division of the North A: Keepers’ 
Association I believe to be essential to its continued prosperity | uestions 
were entirely crowded out by the reading of essays, which, w! in them- 
selves, have their proper place in our bee-papers, and not in ou! 3, where, 
by reason of the peculiar conditions, but few of their valuable p: rought out. 

Take, for instance, the essay of Secretary Frank Benton, w was, I believe, 
one of the most valuable read, and was really avery enjoyable yet, in view 
of the fact that it was likely to appear a little later in the ‘‘ Am: Bee Journal,” 
I claim it was a waste of time to read it in convention. 

How, then, would you employ the time, did I hear some one say? Well, first 
and foremost I would transact all the necessary business of the convention, and 


employ all other available time in the discussion of such practical questions as 
might be brought up. 

If I rightly understand the aim and object of the North American Bee-Keepers’ 
Association, it is principally to bring about sociability and an exchange of ideas 
amongst bee-keepers, by bringing in personal contact at the annua! meetings those 
who otherwise would probably never meet. If the Association has any other impor- 
tant object, I fail to discover it from a study of the Constitution. Such being the 
case, it therefore follows that the meetings are the whole life of the Association, 
and it also follows that the more meetings that are held (within reasonable limits), 
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the more good the Association will do, and the more prosperous it will become. One 
thing is certain—an annual meeting is not sufficient. There should be a meeting in 
the East, West, South and Center each year. 

I notice on page 586, that Mr. Craycraft advocates two meetings a year, and 
according to his plan we would have a meeting in each section once in three years. 
Well, Friend C., once in three years may do for you, but I like to ‘**shoot off my 
mouth” too well to wait so long for a chance to talk, ask questions, and get sat 
down upon by both the President and Dr. Miller! No, sirree! I want a meeting in 
the East, South, Center and West (not Dr. Miller’s ‘‘ West,” 4. e., Missouri, but in 
Utah or California) each year, and this is how I would 4o it: 


I advocate dividing the Association into four general divisions, viz: Eastern, 
Western, Central and Southern—each division be separate and distinct, except that 
they all be under an advisory council consisting of the ex-presidents of each division 
for the two preceding years. That is, supposing it to be now arranged that way, 
the ex-presidents of 1893 and 1894 would be the council af this time, and next 
year the ex-presidents of 1893 would vacate in favor of the ex-presidents of 1895. 
This council would act asa sort of ‘‘check” on the divisions, by arbitrating any 
differences which might arise, and except that the divisions all work under the same 
Constitution, and be bound to send at least one delegate to the meetings of each 
other division. 

This would fix it so that all could attend a meeting each year, and by the dele- 
gates, the whole country would be represented at each meeting. Each division 
should be so strong in members that it would be no hardship to send the delegates, 
and pay all his, her, or their expenses. 


Now the foregoing is but a rough outline, and only intended to provoke discus- 
sion. Iam convinced that some such scheme of division could be successfully 
worked to the great benefit of all concerned. Now all of you get up and make your 
speech, and let us know what your ideas are. Laclede, Mo. 


[The above is just in the line of what is needed—a discussion and suggestions 
looking toward an improvement in the work of the North American. We are glad 
Bro. Richardson is doing his part in trying to keep the ball rolling, that we started 
on page 423, where we suggested ‘‘ semi-annual meetings.” Of course he ‘‘ goes us 
two better)” but no matter, we are sure only good can result from an examination 
of all the individual theories and ideas on this subject, if we can only find out what 
they really are, or what is earnestly desired by the majority of those interested.— 


EDITOR. | se 


MORE CALIFORNIA NOTES. 


[On page 628 we published some notes by Mr. W. A. Pryal, on his trip in the 
northern part of California, while he was out with Mr. Martin (Rambler) and Mr. 
Wilder. Below we give some more from Mr. Pryal’s graphic pen, that was written 
quite awhile ago, but will be just as interesting now. The letter was dated at 
Brocksburg, Humboldt county.—Eprror. | 


The woods are said to be full of wild honey-bees here. At Lower Lake, in Lake 
county, Mr. Martin called upon a gentleman who had located in that town during 
the last year, having come from Washington or Oregon, I forget which. In January 
and February, of this year, he cut 54 bee-trees, and captured the colonies. He has 
something like 60 colonies now (Sept. 10), all obtained this year. He reports the 
sale of $96 worth of honey as the result of the past season’s work. He has faith in 
the possibilities of Lake county as a bee-section. 

At Lakeport, in the same county, I called upon Mr. M. B. Morby, to whom I 
sold some Italian queens last spring. He had been a bee-keeper in his native 
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Sweden, and since his arrival in this country, five years ago, he has given some at- 
tention to bees. He keeps them according to modern methods. He has been at 
Lakeport for some years, and during all that time he has found that bees do well 
every year. He began operations by keeping his bees in the hive he used in his 
fatherland. It is a long hive, quite deep and narrow, the frame being, I should 
judge, 14 inches deep. A couple of years ago one colony, in one of these hives, 
yielded 900 pounds of honey. How is that for Lake county? What part of the 
United States can do better? That beats the report of B. F. Carroll, of Texas, 
who some ten years or so ago reported 1,000 pounds from one colony and its in- 
crease. The Lakeport colony, so Mr. Morby says, gave the 900 pounds itself, with- 
out the aid of its increase. I did not learn whether the colony swarmed that year 
or not. 

This year Mr. M.’s bees have done well. During my visit at the very beginning 
of September, they were bringing in much honey, and storing itin the surplus 
apartments. At my home (North Temescal, Alameda county), at the same time, 
my bees were bringing in only enough to barely liveon. We have few flowers in 
summer and fall there. 


In the same county (Lake) I saw a small apiary composed of box-hives. I did 
not stop to enquire if the bees did well or not. I do not suppose their owner would 
be able to tell, anyway, for what box-hive bee-keeper is able to judge of such mat- 
ters? We learned that there was a man some distance back of Lakeport, who kept 
bees, but we did not call on him. 


At this place (Brocksburg), we called at Mr. Hope’s. He is keeping 12 colonies 
in old-style Langstroth hives. (By the way, Mr. Morby, referred to above, has 
adopted the 8-frame dovetailed hive, as made at a factoryin this State). Mr. 
Hope’s bees did well until he removed the hives beneath the dense shade of the trees 
back of his house. His home is on an eminence immediately overlooking the little 
town, and part of his land was pine and brush land, he having cleared it off. He 
has a fine young orchard which is now yielding largely of luscious fruit. He is 
showing the people of this grazing country what can be donein the fruit line. I 
have seen a few other places, so far in this country, where they have thrifty fruit- 
trees, heavily laden witb as fine appearing fruit as I have ever seen in this State. 
One thing I notice is, that the fruit crop is much later hereabouts than it isin the 
counties within a radius of 50 miles of San Francisco. Of course this is well toward 
the northern portion of this State ; besides, the latitude is much higher than the 
famed fruit sections of California, Still, perhaps, some day, when there is a rail- 
road through these counties, and the large sheep ranges are divided up into small 
holdings, there may be more fruit grown, and the country may wear a more pros- 
perous appearance than it now does. 


I was astonished to find so much timber Jand in Lake, Mendocino and Hum- 
boldt counties. I knew that there were many big trees in these counties, but I did 
not think that there was such an endless profusion of it. With all the big valleys, 
to say nothing of the southern deserts of the State that are treeless, still there is 
more than enough timber along the coast in the Sierras to more than compensate 
for the want of trees in the former portions of this wonderland. 

* W. A. PRYAL. 








(3 ‘‘ People about here say they cannot | Journal’ is a good paper—that it makes the 
afford to take the ‘Bee Journal.’ They | business pay. So send it another year.’’— 
say the bee-business does not pay enough; | Wm. F. Lancaster, of Indiana, Nov. 15, 
but I tell them that the ‘American Bee | 1894. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 
Twenty-Fifth Annual Meeting 


OF THE 


NORTH AMERICAN 
BEE-KEEPERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


BY FRANK BENTON, SEC. 








[Continued from page 530.] 
The convention re-assembled at 2 p.m. 
The Secretary’s report was called for, 
read and accepted. 


Report of Secretary. 


As Secretary, I wish to report, first, 
that membership-cards like those which 
have been received by nearly all present, 
were mailed to the names and addresses 
of all who are recorded in the published 
proceedings of the Association for the 
last seven years ; also to some other bee- 
keepers whose addresses were available. 
Eight hundred of them were printed. 
Over 600 of which, with space for the 
signature of Treasurer left blank were 
signed by myself and sentout. All the 
recipient needed to do was to forward 
the card with dues to the Treasurer, 
whose signature made it a receipt for 
the money, and at the same time a neat 
evidence of membership. About 1,200 
two-page, letter-size circulars and 1,800 
note-size circulars have been mailed to 
the various States and Territories and 
the Provinces of Canada. Notices were 
sent to 107 agricultural journals dis- 
tributed throughout the Union. The 
object of these circulars and .cards was 
not only to remind those who have here- 
tofore attended these conventions, of 
the time and place of this meeting, and 
that we would be glad to meet them 
here, but an effort was made to induce 
them to retain their membership con- 
tinuously. There was considerable 
money left over after the last meeting, 
and it seemed to me that a few dollars 
of it could not be better spent than in 
explaining the objects of the Association 
and what is needed to enable it to carry 
out those objects most effectively. 

I have two communications from hon- 
orary members which I think should be 
mentioned in this report. One is signed 
by C. Mansfield, secretary of the Hunter 
River Bee-Keepers’ Association of New 
South Wales, and refers to Mr. J. W. 
Pender, who was elected in Chicago last 
year. The other is from Mr. George de 








Layens, of Paris, France, elected at the 
Washington meeting. In each instance 
cordial thanks were returned for the 
honor bestowed. 


FRANK BENTON, Sec. 





Treasurer’s Report. 
Cash on hand from last meeting. ..... $127 33 
Copies of Report sold................... 1 25 
Twenty membership fees received up 
to Oct. 10. 


WO 20:55 os ones hagbgab sels csuednee -8148 58 
DISBURSEMENTS. 


Printing and mailing Report of 1893 __.857 50 
Printing Notices, Cards, etc., for St. 





Josepb Convention................... 31 00 
PTE Sica snco connmnntia ba ikuadawaad $88 50 
Balance on hand Oct. 9, 1894........... $60 08 


GEORGE W. YORK, Treas. 


On motion this report was referred to 
an auditing committee, and the latter 
reported near the close of the convention. 
Messrs. W. Z. Hutchinson, C. P. Dadant 
and E. Whitcomb were this committee. 


Pres. Abbott then introduced Major 
Hartwig, ex-Mayor of St. Joseph, and 
President of the Commercial Club, 
through whose courtesy the elegant as- 
sembly rooms had been placed at the dis- 
posal of the society. In very appropriate 
words Major Hartwig expressed his 
great satisfaction at meeting such a rep- 
resentative body of North American bee- 
keepers, and also his pride and pleasure 
in extending to its members the hearty 
hospitality not alone of the Club rooms, 
but of the commercial interests of St. 
Joseph in general. His welcome was 
cordial, and elicited hearty applause 
from all present. 


Dr. Miller replied in a very appro- 


priate manner on behalf of the Associa- 
tion. 





Pres. Abbott—The next item on the 
program is an essay on ‘‘ Bee-Keeping in 
Germany,” by Mr. C. J. H. Gravenhorst, 
of Wilsnack, Prussia, translated by Mr. 
Benton. 


Frank Benton—It will be remembered 
that Mr. Gravenhorst is an honorary 
member of this Association, having been 
elected at the Washington meeting, and 
isa manof long experience in bee-keep- 
ing matters, one of the leaders in Ger- 
many, and a very practical writer, being 
the author of an excellent text-book on 
this subject. He was educated fora 
teacher, but his hearing having become 
impaired, he was obliged to seek some 
other occupation, and this he found in 
the keeping of bees. 
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The following is Mr. Gravenhorst’s 
essay, which was then read by the Sec- 
retary: 


Apiculture in Germany. 


It is with pleasure that I accede to the 
request to prepare an article for the 
convention in St. Joseph, Mo., and I 
willingly select, of course, the subject 
which has been suggested as one about 
which information is desired. Although 
this subject is such a prolific one that I 
might write volumes on it, I will never- 
theless make my article as brief as pos- 
sible. 

The keeping of bees in Germany is 
very old. Records which show this 
reach back 400 years before the Chris- 
tian era. The vold mariner Pytheas of 
Massilia (Marseilles), a cotemporary of 
Alexander the Great, records in history 
that on the north coast of Germania on 
the banks of the River Ems, he had 
found honey used in the. preparation of 
mead. Junius states that before the 
battle of Arbalo against the Cherusker 
(11 B. C.), a large swarm of bees settled 
on the cord and shaft of a lance in front 
of the tent of the camp-perfect, Hostilius 
Rutilus, in the camp of Drusus. More- 
over, Peinius records the finding in north 
Germany of a honey-comb eight feet long 
taken from a log hive, that is, a hive 
hewn out of atree trunk. He tells how 
the old Germans followed the keeping of 
bees in the forests and in gardens, in 
living trees in which a lodgment for the 
bees was hewn out, or in hives which 
they had cut from the trees and placed 
near their dwellings. Especially the 
Slavic laws prove that already in the 
fifth century of the Christian era, cov- 
ered as well as uncovered bee-houses ex- 
isted. 

The greatest development which api- 
culture has ever had in Germany occur- 
red in the so-called middle ages. This 
began, however, with the introduction 
of Christianity, from which time on the 
consumption of wax in the shape of can- 
dies and tapers constantly increased. 
The information which has become 
available to us through the writings left 
by monasteries and churches proves 
through the records of taxes for honey 
and wax which had to be met annually 
by the peasants, that bee-keeping yielded 
enormous returns. Thus it came about 
in the middle ages that the trade in 
honey, wax and mead reached its highest 
prosperity. Great quantities of the pro- 
ducts of bee-keeping were exported by 
way of Hamburg and other seaports to 
Spain, Constantinople, Syria and Pales- 
tine. This flourishing of apiculture was 





greatly aided by the greatattention paid 
to it by princes and owners of large es- 
tates. The so-called zeidler societies 
were founded. These were composed of 
those who were engaged in the care of 
bees, and also such as were engaged in 
collecting and straining honey and clari- 
fying wax, and were called Zeidler. 

These zeidler societies formed closely 
allied branch associations, which were 
given special rights and privileges. The 
strictest laws protected them. Only skil- 
ful bee-keepers were accepted as mem- 
bers. They elected judges (Starosten) 
and elders from their own number. The 
forests were divided off into districts, 
and each district was under a zeidler, 
while several districts formed a society, 
which in most instances managed large 
numbers of colonies. The Upper Lusa- 
tian Zeidler society, for example, had 
7,000 colonies. The zeidler system was 
especially flourishing in the Mark of 
Brandenburg. It was developed on a 
similarly extensive scale in the so-called 
royal apiaries in the Bavarian forests in 
the vicinity of Nuremberg. In the year 
1538 the value of two colonies was the 
same as that of a cow. 

But, unfortunately, from this time on, 
apiculturein Germany went down hill 
at a great rate. On account of the Ref- 
ormations the price of wax decreased 
greatly, for the glittering lights in most 
of the churches were extinguished. But 
what contributed most to the downfall 
of apiculture in Germany was the fearful 
thirty years’ war which raged on account 
of religion, after the close of which, in 
1648, three-fourths of the inhabitants 
of Germany and 80 per cent. of the cat- 
tle had been destroyed, and one-third of 
the cultivated lands laid waste. Only 
gradually, very slowly, people thought 
of apiculture again. During this time 
conditions had also greatly changed. 
People had learned to replace wax with 
substitutes, and honey with cane and 
beet sugar, syrup, etc.; the mead brew- 
eries which had cost so much had disap- 
peared, the forests had been decimated, 
and, through intensive culture, many of 
the honey-producing weeds extermi- 
nated. The belief that bee-keeping was 
no longer profitable gained ground con- 
stantly. To awaken even a degree of 
interest in it again required great and 
persistent efforts. In this men like 
Nikol Jacob in Silesia, Schirach in Sax- 
ony, who first practiced the artificial in- 
crease of colonies, Riem, Spitzner and 
Christ were notable. Christ invented 


the magazine hive which constisted of 
several boxes placed one upon another. 
After the thirty years’ war apiculture 
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made exceptional progress on the north 
German plains, as for example, at the 
mouths of the Ems, the Weser and the 
Elbe, and especially in that portion 
which to-day is included in the prov- 
ince of Hanover, and the adjoining 
lands, where endless areas, covered with 
Erica vulgaris, and, here and there 
buckwheat, offered to the bees a good 
autumn harvest. Here bees were kept, 
and are still kept to-day, in the round, 
bell-shaped straw hives. ‘The method 
followed is a very rational one. The 
colonies, through feeding, are urged to 
give off numerous natural swarms, and 


Cc. J. H. GRAVENHORST. 


if, for example, 50 colonies increase to 
150, of these 100 are sulphured in the 
fall. In good years for honey these yield 
about 3,700 pounds of honey and 50 
pounds of wax. These returns are ob- 
tained mainly by following the migra- 
tory system. Even though in many 
other localities in Germany bees were 
kept in straw hives, this is of little mo- 
ment. Box and log hives have nearly 
disappeared. Housing bees in living 
trees is no longer followed. 

Apiculture in Germany did not again 
receive a general impulse until Dr. 
Dzierzon came forward in 1847 with his 
invention of the movable-comb hive, 
which appeared in the bee-journal 
founded in Eichstaedt, Bavaria, estab- 
lished not long before this by Andreas 
Schmidt. At first he had powerful op- 
ponents, among whom was Von Ber- 
lepsch. But when the latter, with bag 
and baggage, went over into Dzierzon’s 





camp, and other prominent bee-keepers 
followed him, the new system gained 
ground constantly, especially after the 
invention of comb foundation and that 
of the honey extractor were added, and 
the itinerant convention of the German 
and Austro-Hungarian bee-keepers came 
into existence. The first one of these 
conventions was heid in Arnstadt in 
1850, and the 39th in September of this 
year in Vienna. These conventions are 
always accompanied by apiarian exhibi- 
tions. The apiarian societies which are 
scattered all over Germany have had the 
greatest influence upon the spread and 
elevation of apiculture. We have in the 
first place the separate societies, which. 
are made up of members of a given 
locality. These societies meet monthly, 
half-yearly or yearly. A number of 
these societies form, in the several lands 
or provinces of a State, so-called central 
associations. Nearly all of the central 
associations, that of the kingdoms of 
Bavaria and Wurtemberg excepted, have 
banded themselves together to forma 
German Central Association, which thus 
numbers about 20,000 to 30,000 mem- 
bers. The German Central Association, 
by the side of the German-Austro-Hun- 
garian Itinerant Association, but inde- 
pendently, holds every two years a great 
convention, with an exhibition. The 
last one was held in 1893, in Heidel- 
berg. All of the separate central asso- 
ciations receive subventions from the 
State. The Mark Association, for ex- 
ample, to which I belong, and which is 
composed of 83 separate individual so- 
cieties, having about 1,680 members, 
receives yearly about $300. Other so- 
cieties receive more, and others less. 
Every member of an association re- 
ceives at a reduced rate, the official or- 
gan of the society. The Hannoverian 
**Centralblatt,” organ of the Hanover 
Central Association, is most widely dis- 
tributed among the members of societies, 
the editions being 13,000 numbers. It 
appears monthly, and costs to members 
of the society 24 cents yearly. In addi- 
tion to these official organs, numerous 
other bee-journals are published. Be- 
sides these journals—there are about 16 
of them—besides the multitude of other 
apiarian publications which are poured 
forth annually, and aside from the activity 
of the societies, the so-called bee-keepers’ 
schools work for the elevation of apicul- 
ture, as, for example, the bee-keepers’ 
schoo) under the protectorate of the 
Archduchess of Baden, which is located 
at Eberbach on the Neckar, where sev- 
eral courses are given every summer, 
many ladies also attending ; and also the 
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bee-keepers’ school of Pastor Weygandt. 
Notwithstanding all these extraordi- 
nary exertions, the elevation of apicul- 
ture in Germany proceeds only slowly. 
Indeed, it has even gone backwards in 
the last ZO years, but is now on the in- 
crease, especially the method with mov- 
able combs. In the year 1883 the num- 
ber of colonies of bees was i,911,797, 
so that there were 3.5 hives per square 
kilometer, and for every 100 inhabi- 
tants 4.2 hives. Of these 19.3 per cent. 
were movable-comb hives. According 
the last census, in 1892, there were 
2,084,479 colonies, that is, 3.8 hives 
per square kilometer, or for each 100 
inhabitants 4.1 hives, 31.3 per cent. of 
which were movable-comb hives. Un- 
fortunately, no exact figures concerning 
the honey-yield of these colonies are at 
my command, but it may be fairly esti- 
mated that in what are called good 
honey years, the honey harvest reaches 
82,000,000 pounds, and the wax har- 
vest 1,000,000 pounds. 

It should be noted here that in Ger- 
many little comb honey is produced, 
there being for the greater part no mar- 
ket for it. From the hives with fixed 
combs the best honey that is obtained is 
what is called ‘‘run honey,” and it ap- 
proaches extracted honey very nearly 
in quality. The crushed combs are 
placed in a seive or a trough, and the 
honey permitted to run off. What re- 
mains is gently heated and strained. 
Extracted honey and run honey are sold 
on the average for 25 cents per pound, 
the strained honey 12 to 18 cents per 
pound. Comb honey and extracted are 
the same in price. The honey is gath- 
ered chiefly from fruit-bloom, rape, 
esparcette, acacia or honey-locust, lin- 
den, corn flower, buckwheat and heather. 

So far as the hives are concerned in 
which bees are kept in Germany,® the 
bell-shaped straw hives are most widely 
used, the few log or box hives, or other 
hives with immovable combs are not 
worth consideration. The confusion in 
the construction of hives with movable 
combs is infinitely greater in Germany 
than in America. The great majority 
of these hives are built cupboard-like, 
with several stories one above another, 
which open at the sides where the gables 
are placed, or from the back end. The 
frames in these hives, quite in contrast 
to those in American hives, are placed 
with the longer dimension perpendicu- 
lar. The full-sized German standard 
frame does not differ greatly as regards 
its contents from the Langstroth frame. 
American hives have been but little in- 
troduced, or not atall here. Among the 





German hives most preferred are the 
Dzierzon twin hive the Berlepsch hive, 
the four-story upright hives, the Dathe 
hive, the Albert leaf hive, and the hive 
which I use, the Bogenstueiper. 


Whether, notwithstanding the great 
exertions which are constantly being 
made for the elevation and spread of 
apiculture in Germany, it will ever be 
brought up to the point it reached in the 
13th, 14th and 15th centuries of our 
era, is still a great question. The many 
flowers growing wild in those times have 
disappeared because of improved meth- 
ods in the management of meadows, 
forests and fields. But in return many 
other honey-producing plants have be- 
come naturalized with us, so that the 
lack has been made good again. We 
Germans entertain the hope that con- 
stant progress will mark the course of 
apiculture, and this so much the more 
since we can profit by the valuable in- 
vestigations of bee-keepers in other 
lands, and not the least among these are 
to be counted those of our brother bee- 
keepers in America, who so nobly stand 
far in the lead in progressive apiculture. 
God grant it. With this sincere wish, 
and with hearty greetings from Ger- 
many, I present to the honorable body 
of North American bee-keepers, my pro- 
found respects as one of your honorary 
members. C. J. H. GRAVENHORST. 





Pres. Abbott—Mr. Gravenhorst’s essay 
is now before you for discussion. 


Mr. Richardson—Do I understand that 
the use of the movable-comb hives in 
Germany is on the decrease ? 


Mr. Benton—No. On the contrary, 
they are using movable-comb hives more 
extensively. In 1888 the percentage 
being 19 3/10, or about 1//5, and in 
1892 the percentage was 31 3/10, or 
almost }. 

Mr. Benton—As a member of this 
society, I wish to move that a vote of 
thanks be extended to Mr. Gravenhorst 
for his valuable essay. Seconded and 
carried unanimously. 


Dr. Miller here moved that a commit- 
tee be appointed to whom should be re- 
ferred all of the foreign essays, and that 
the committee report to this Association 
any points in them which they think 
proper for discussion, without having 
them read before the Association. 

Pres. Abbott—I feel as if I ought to 
make the first speech on that subject. I 
asked for these essays myself, and I ex- 
pected they—every one of them—would 


be of great interest to this Association, 
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and the men who wrote them have evi- 
dently gone to a great deal of trouble, 
as the present essay would indicate. 
Now, then, to place in the hands of 
three people, after these gentlemen took 
the pains to write them, I think it would 
be a serious mistake. The assumption 
is that the committee on program, being 
made up of the President, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Secretary and Treasurer, would 
have sufficient intelligence What men to 
select to write essays which should be 
read before this Association, and 1 hope 
the Association will vote that down at 
once, and not allow any such thing to 
be done. This Association cannot afford 
to scratch out a single line. If the essays 
that follow are of the character of this 
one just read, we cannot spend our time 
better than to listen to the reading of 
them. I do hope seriously that this 
Association won’t do anything of the 
kind, but will take it for granted that 
the people who solicited these essays 
were careful not to solicit essays that 
would not be proper to bring befora this 
Association. I feel seriously about this 
thing, and I think we are going to make 
a mistake if we pass this resolution. 


Mr. Richardson—I second that. I do 
not think it would be right to ask these 
men to write these essays and then put 
a committee over them to tell me what I 
want to hear and what I don’t want to 
hear. 

Mr. Holtermann—It is quite a cus- 
tomary thing to appoint a committee to 
take up the essays after they have been 
read, and if there is anything in them to 
bring forth a discussion, to bring it out. 


Dr. Miller—I want to say to you as I 
said before, it is not a new thing to me. 
In an agricultural society in our State it 
has the same kind of a committee ap- 
pointed, and I want to say this: I sec- 
onded the motion and I voted to return 
thanks to Mr. Gravenhorst, and I know 
he deserves the hearty thanks of these 
people here for his valuable essay, but I 
want to say to you I do not think that it 
is profitable for us totake time here to 
spend on these essays that we can read 
just as wellat home. Here is a very 
interesting essay, and I would be inter- 
ested in itas much as any one in the 
room, and I would like to sit down and 
read it at home, but there is nothing in 
it which we want to discuss here, and if 
we are to measure the rest by what we 
have received there would be something 
like two hours taken up in listening to 
essays which we could just as well read 
at home. 1 think if a committee is ap- 
pointed they will pick out the practical 





points, and then have these essays 
printed. But if you think it is profitable 
for us to discuss them when we have 
come here long distances, and if they 
contain practical things for us to discuss 
here, let us have them. I am not doing 
it with any thought of ceusuring the 
program committee in making their 
choice; but if itis the profitable thing 
for us to have essays read, I will sit here 
and listen to them, but I do think there 
are things that belong to a convention 
that don’t belong elsewhere. We came 
here to discuss points that we cannot 
have the opportunity to discuss through 
the bee-papers. I certainly want the 
brothers to feel that it is only with the 
heartiest respect, and only with the 
utmost kindness, that I say these things. 

Mr. Root—Ail I will add is to give my 
opinion. As the President has requested 
the people to furnish the essays, we 
should read them, if only out of respect 
for our President. That is my opinion 
in regard to the matter. 

Mr. Richardson—You don’t appear to 
catch my meaning. You propose to put 
a committee on here to say what is in- 
teresting to me and what is not. You 
might put on a committee that might re- 
ject a point that I had come here to 
learn about. You may have learned all 
about these things 50 or 30 years ago, 
and it may be what I have come here to 
find out about. 

The motion made by Dr. Miller was 
lost by a nearly unanimous vote, where- 
upon the discussion of the essay was 
resumed. 

(To be continued.) 


Old Bee Journals.—We have quite 
a number of old copies of the ‘‘ American 
Bee Journal,’ extending back perphaps 10 
years. We will send these out at one cent a 
copy, all to be different dates, and back of 
Jan. 1, 1894. Remember they are odd num- 
bers, and you must let us select them. We 
cannot furnish them in regular order, that 
is, one or two months’ numbers without a 
break, but will mail you as many single or 
odd copies as you may wish, upon receipt 
of the number of cents you want to invest 
in them. They will be fine reading for the 
long winter evenings, and many a single 
copy is worth a whole years’ subscription. 
Better send for ten or more copies, as a 
sample order. Only a ent a copy, back of 
Jan. 1, 1894. 











Read our great offer on page 702. 
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Bees Rolled in the Honey. 


It was very dry here the past summer. 
I had to feed one of my colonies in June, 
but after the basswood flow began it 
was a delight to see them roll in the 
honey. I got TOO pounds in one-pound 
sections, and 200 pounds of extracted 
honey from 8 colonies, spring count, and 
increased to 10 colonies 

I like the **‘ Bee Journal ” very much. 

PETER J. KLEIN. 
Greenwood, Wis., Nov. 16. 





Bees in Good Condition for Winter. 


Bees that survived last winter gath- 
ered very little honey here this year, but 
what are living now are in good condi- 
tion for winter, with plenty of stores. 
Mine are on the summer stands, with 
about 50 pounds of honey to the colony. 

Give us more of the ‘‘St Jo.” conven- 
tion through the ‘‘Old Reliable.” We 
fellows that could not go, like to read 
about it. R. H. HUMPHRIES. 

Galatia, Ill., Nov. 12. 





Trade Ruined by Sugar-Honey. 


I would like to caution against feed- 
ing sugar syrup to produce honey. Two 
years ago a bee-keeper who lives about 
four miles from me tried this on quite a 
large scale, and a large lot of sugar- 
honey, both comb and extracted, and 
sold large quantities of it to his own cus- 
tomers and to a good many of mine. 
The result was, that he ruined his own 
trade and nearly did the same to mine 
around home, and I had a very large 
home trade. Most of the people seemed 
to be able to tell that it was sugar-honey, 
and some of his neighbors had seen him 
feed sugar in large quantities during the 
summer, and a very big fuss was made 
over the matter. The local newspapers 
took the matter up, and two or three 





articles about it were copied by other 
local papers. 

Now, I have never sold a pound of 
sugar-khoney, but a good many people 
knew that I fed a great deal of sugar 
every fall, for winter stores for the bees, 
and I was thought by most people, or at 
least a good many, to be as bad as my 
neighbor. I explained matters the best 
I could to my customers, and I am get- 
ting some 6f my home trade back, but it 
is slow, hard work. C. DAVENPORT. 

Chatfield, Minn. 


Blooming Flowers and Growing Grass. 


The weather here is just delightful. 
We have not had any frost yet. The 
gardens are full of flowers of all kinds. 
I do not remember seeing such a profu- 
sion of flowers in our gardens at this 
time of the year. The grass that started 
about the first of October is now about 
six inches high. It is not every year 
that we have such fine grass as we have 
at this tine. W. A. PRYAL. 

North Temescal, Calif., Nov. 12. 








Poor Year—A Late Strawberry. 


I see in the ‘‘ Bee Journal” the an- 
nouncement of a bee-convention to be 
held at Middlebury, Vt., Jan. 30 and 
81. It is only about 20 miles from 
here, and as I never have attended any 
bee-convention I intend to go and get 
acquainted with some of my brother bee- 
keepers. I have about 75 colonies. 
They did not do extra well this year. I 
got only about 1,000 one-pound sections 
vf honey this year, as it was a pretty 
poor year here. ButI am hoping, if we 
have a good year next year, and with 
the help of the ‘‘American Bee Journal,” 
that I may get good returns from the 
bees. 

I saw in the number of the ‘‘American 
Bee Journal” for Nov. 8, that dandelions 
were in bloom in Chicago on Oct. 31. 
Mr. D. W. L. Moore, here in Ticondero- 
ga, N. Y., picked a ripe strawberry in 
his garden on Nov. 13, that measured 
nearly three inches. Mr. Moore sent 
the berry to his mother in New York 
city. G. H. ADKINS. 

Street Road, N. Y., Nov. 16. 





Please Send Us the Names of your 
neighbors who keep bees, and we will 
send them sample copies of the BEE 
JOURNAL. Then please call upon them 
and get them to subscribe with you, and 
secure some of the premiums we offer. 
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Convention Notices. 


WISCONSIN.—The next annual mcoting of 

the Wisconsin Bee-Keepers’ Association will be 

held at Madison, on Feb. 8th and 9th, 1895. 
Madison, Wis. J. W. VANCE, Cor, Sec. 


CoLoORADO.—The 15th annual meeting of 
the Colorado State Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will be held on Monday and Tuesday, Jan. 21 
and 22, 1895, in Denver. H. KniGut, Sec. 

Littleton, Oolo. 


WASHINGTON.—The next meeting of the 
Western Washington Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion will be held on Dec. 10, 1894, in Tacoma, 

Tacoma, Wash. G. D. Lirrooy, Sec. 


NortTa CAROLINA.—The Carolina Bee-Keep- 
ers Association will meet at the Court House 
in Charlotte, N. C., on Dec. 6, 1894, at 11 
o’clock a.m. A full attendance is desired. 

Steel Creek, N. C. A. L. BEACB, Sec. 


ONTARIO, CANADA.—The annual meeting of 
the Ontario Bee-Keepers’ Association will be 
he!d at Stratford, Jan. 22, 23 and 24, 1895. 
All bee-keepers are coneenny, Seviees to at- 


teni. CousE, Sec. 
Streetsville, Ont. 


CALIFORNIA.—The next regular meeting of 
the Central California Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion will be held on the first Wednesday in 
December, at Hanford, Calif. You are cor- 
dially invited to attend. 

Lemoore, Calif. J. F. Fuory, Sec. 

PENNSYLVANIA,—The Venango County Bee- 
Keepers’ Association of northwestern Penn- 
sylvania will held their 2nd annual meeting 
in the City Hall ut Franklin, Pa., on Jan. 28, 
1895, at 1 o’clock p.m. All interested send 
for program. C. 8. Pizer, Sec. 

Franklin, Pa, 


ILLINOIS.—The next annual meeting of the 
Northern [Illinois Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will be held on Dec. 18 and 19, 1894, in the 
Supervisor’s room of the Court House, in 
Rockford, Ill. All interested are invited to 
attend. B. KENNEDY, Sec. 

New Milford, lll. 


MICHIGAN.—The Michigan State Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association will hold its annual meeting 
Wednesday and Thursday, Jan. 2 and 3, 1895, 
in the city of Detroit. at the Perkins Hotel, 
cor. of Cass and Grand River Avenues. Rates, 
$1.25 and $1.50 per day. The former rate if 
two occupy one room. This will be at a time 
when railroad rates will Sg cee! be one-half 
fare. W. Z. HUTCHINSON, Sec. 

Flint, Mich. 


{NDIANA,—The Indiana State Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will hold its fifteenth annual 
meeting at the State House, Indianapolis, on 
Jan, 9,1895. There will be three sessions— 
morning, afternoon and evening. Several 
other associations will convene here at the 
same time, thus securing reduced rate of 14% 
fare for the round trip, but a certificate must 
be asked for when purchasing your ticket. 
Programme will be issued in December. 

WALTER 8S. POUDER, Pres. 

Indianapolis, (nd. 


NEBRASKA.—The winter octins of the 
Nebraska State Bee-Keepers’ Association will 
be held at Auburn, Nebr..on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, Dec. 4 and 5,1894. All persons 
interested in apiculture, living between the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. are invited to be 
present at that time and place. This has been 
a close year, for the bee-keeper as well as the 
banker, or merchant, but we do not propose 





to“ cry quits’’so long as bees continue to 
ther their own living and something for us, 
ben let all our bee-friends come together 

and compare methods of the past and their 

results. and thus learn better how to succeed 

inthe future. Never look too long on the 

black side of a picture. Brother bee-keepers, 

come one—come all! L. D. STILSON, . 
York, Nebr. 


VERMONT.—The next annual convention of 
the Vermont Bee-Keepers’ Association will 
be held in Middlebury, Vt.. on Jan. 30 and 31, 
1895. Programs will be prepared and mailed 
later. Let every Vermont bee-keeper begin 
Now to prevare to attend, and all those who 
can reach Middlebury, whether you live in 
Vermont or not, we want you to come. 


Barre, Vt. H. W. Scorrt, Sec. 





RUDY’S PILE SUPPOSITORY 
Is guaranteed to cure Piles and Constipation 
or money refunded. 50 cents r box. Sen 
two stamps for circular and free Sample to 
MARTIN RUDY, Registered Pharmacist, Lan- 
caster, Pa. No PosTALS ANSWERED. For 
sale by all first-class druggists everywhere. 
Peter Van Schaack & Sons, Robt. Stevenson 
&Co., Morrison, Plummer & Co., and Lord, 
Owen & Co.. Wholesale Agents, Chicago, Tils. 
Pease mention the Bee Journal. ovl15 





Two Bound Volumes of the 
‘* American Bee Journal”’ for 1891 we have 
for sale, by express, for $2.00, or by mail 
for $2.30. They are bound in good, board 
covers with leather backs, gilt-lettered. 
The first one who sends the price, will have 
the books. 
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‘List of Honey and Beeswax Dealers, 


Most of whom Quote in this Journal. 


Chicago, Llls. 
J. A. LAMON, 43 South Water St. 
R. A. BURNETT & Co.. 163 South Water Street. 


New York, N. W. 


F. I. Sacre & Son, 183 Reade Street. 
HILDRETH Bros. & SEGELKEN, 

28 & 30 West Broadway. 
Cuas. IsRAEL & BrRos.. 110 Hudson St. 
I, J. STRINGHAM, 105 Park Place. 
FRANCIS H,. Leaeert & Co.. 128 Franklin St. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
HAMBLIN & BEARSS, 514 Walnut Street. 
CLEMOMS-MASON CoM. Co., 423 Walnut St. 
Albany, N. ¥. 
H. R, WRIGHT, 326 & 328 Broadway. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
BATTERSON & Co., 167 & 169 Scott St. 


Hamilton, Ills. 
CHAS. DADANT & SON. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
C. F; Mots & Son, cor. Freeman & Central avs. 
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Mave You Read page 702 yet? 
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Honey & Beeswax Market Quotations 


CHICAGO, Iuu., Oct. 25.—White clover hon- 
ey continues to bring 15c. The receipts are 
about keeping pace with the demand. The 
quality is very satisfactory asa rule, being 
heavy and of good flavor. xtracted contin- 
ues to sell chiefly at 6@7c., according tocolor, 
flavor and style of package. Beeswax scarce 
and in good demand at 27@28c. 

R. A.B &Co. 


NEW YORK, N. Y., Oct. 25.—Comb honey 
arrives quite freely, our receipts up to date 
numbering 10,119 crates. The demand is fair. 
We quote: Fancy white, 1-lbs., 14c.; fair 
white, 12c.; buckwheat, 10c.; 2-lbs., 1@2c. 
less, according to ogee A The market for 
extracted is dul!, with plenty of stock. We 

uote: Basswood and white clover, 6@6c.; 
Southera, 50@55c. a gallon. Beeswax scarce 
and in good demand at 29c. H. B. & 8, 


NEW YORK, N. Y., Nov. 10.—The market 
for comb and extracted honey is good, and 
the supply equals the demand. Fancy clover 
and buckwheat sells best; off grades are not 
quite as salable; and 2-pound sections are little 
ealled for. We quote as follows: 1-pound 
fancy clover. 13@14c.; 2-pound, 12%@13c.; 1- 
pound white, 12@12%c.; 2-pound, 12c¢.; 1- 
pound fair, 10@lic.; 2-pound, 10@l1l1c.; 1- 

ound buckwheat, 10@11c.; 2-pound, 9@10c. 
txtracted, clover and basswood, 6@6c.; 
buckwheat, 5@5%c.; Southern, 50@60c. per 
gallon. Beeswax, scarce and in good demand 
at 29@30c. C.1.& B. 


CINCINNATI, O,, Nov. 19.—Demand is good 
for choice white comb honey at 14@16c. Ex- 
tracted is in fair demand at 4@7c., with a fair 


supply. 
Soenwax is in good demand at 22@27c. for 
good to choice yellow. Supply scant. 
C, F. M. & 8. 


KANSAS CITY, Mo., Oct. 4.—The receipt 
of comb honey in this market so far has not 
been very large, and demand is very good. 
We quote: No. 1 white, 1-lbs., 15¢.; No. 2 
white, 13@1l4c.; No. 1 amber, 14c.; No. 2 am- 
ber, 10@12c, Extracted, white, 64@7c.; am- 
ber, 5@6%c. Beeswax, 25c. C.-M. C. Co. 


CHICAGO. ILL., Oct. 18.—We quote: Fancy 
white comb honey, 1-lbs., 15c.; No. 2 white, 
13c.; buckwheat, 10c. With cooler weather, 
demand improving, and our stock on hand at 
the present time extremely light. Extracted, 
5%@7c,, depending upon quality and style of 
package. Beeswax, 28c. 8S. T. F. & Co. 


ALBANY, N. Y., Sept. 21.—Honey in better 
demand, especially the high grades of white 
comb honey. We quote: No. 1 white, 14@ 
15c.; No. 2 white, 13@14c.; Mixed white. 11 
@12c.; No. 1 buckwheat, 12@12%c.; No. 2 
buckwheat. 11@11%c.; common, 10@l1lc. 
Extracted, white (Northern), 7@8c.; amber, 
@6%c.: buckwheat, 54@6c. Beeswax, 27@ 
29c. Do not look for much of any change in 
these prices, and advise now to have honey 
on the market as early as possible for best 
prices. H. R. V 


BUFFALO. N. Y., Oct. 17.—The demand is 
improved, fancy moving somewhat better at 
149 150.3 choice, 12@13c.: buckwheat and 
other, 9@10c. B. & Co. 


KANSAS CITY, Mo., Sept, 8.—The supply 
ot comb and extracted is very light with onl 
fair demand. We quote: Fancy white, 15 
16c.; amber, 11@12c.: dark,10c. Extracted, 
white, 6%@7c.; amber, 6@6%c.; dark. 4%@ 
5%c. Beeswax, 22c. H. & B. 





NEW YORK, N. Y., Nov. 24.—The receipts 
of comb honey have been very large and ex- 
ceed those of former years by far. The de- 
mand has not been very active of late and 
there are no signs of improvement. The sup- 
ply is accumulating and the prices show a 
downward tendency. We quote: Fancy white, 
1-lbs., 13@14c.; fair white, 11@12c.; buck- 
wheat, 10c. Two-pound sections are in very 
light demand and seil at from 1@2c. a pound 


less. The market on extracted is quiet. with 
plenty of supply of all kinds. e quote: 


White clover and basswood, 6c.; Southern, 
50@55c. per gal.. Beeswax is firm and in good 
demand at 30@31c. H. B. & 8. 


CHICAGO, ILL., Nov. 27.—Up to the present 
the sales on honey have met with our expec- 
tations. We have received considersbly more 
noe A than we figured on handling, owing to 
the short crop report. and we think the early 
shippers reaped the benefit. However, we are 
now getting the average price, viz.: Fancy, 
15c.; white, No. 1, 14@13c. Extracted, 6@7c. 

Beeswax, 28@29c. J.A.L. 








Profitable Bee-Keeping, by Mrs 
Atchley, will continue for some time in her 
department of the Bez JouRNAL, possibly 
each alternate week. Until further notice 
we can furnish the back numbers from May 
1st, beginning with her ‘‘ Lessons,’’ to new 
subscribers who pay $1.00 for a year’s sub- 
scription to the BEE JourNaL—that is, we 
can commence their year with the number 
having the first lesson, if they so desire. 
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HONEY FOR SALE. 


We have some NICE Comb Honey, put up 

in 24-Section Cases, weighing about 21 lbs. 

each, sections well filled; for sale at 13ce. lb. 
Cirenlar of Supplies on application. 


I. J. STRINGHAM, 
105 Park Place. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Mention the American Bee Jcurnal. 


THROW AWAY CURRY COMB AND BRUSH! 
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STABLE ~BLANKET. 





Man.10. 1604 
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< ; No rubbing of tail. 

a wear them 


Wo horse can 
underhis feet. NO COME OFF TO THEM. 
We confine our Sales to Jobbers only. 
But! IF YOUR DEALERS DO NOT KEEP THEM 


We will, in order to convince you of the 
superiority of the Burlington “STAY ON” 
over all imitations and old style blankets, send 
only one blanket to any address, express d on 
receipt of price. (Write for Catalogue and Prices.) 


BURLINGTON BLANKET CO.,°V"yigTo™ 











